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yrishes and compliments, and believe 
Bie witl> best respects 
Bear Sir, your's 

Sincerely, 
Hugh Boyd. 
5th March, (for J teas obliged to go 
out of town.) 



7i fit Profrietorj of tie Belfast Magaxiiu. 

TN the present -ostentatious anil ex- 
■*■ pensive style of publication, no- 
thing caSi be more osel'ul, and ought 
to be more popular, iban lo have a 
cheap comve^iincer of vuluubk trutlis, 
such as your Magazine piolesses to 
lie; a means of coniraunicating in- 
fprniation, which, at present, is, as 
it were, hoarded ; not ft, r the benefit 
of those who are willing, but only 
of those who are able to purchase 
costly books. The press is really se- 
cluded from the people by the high 
price of the manufacture. . The an- 
cient manuscript was perhaps as 
•widely circulated, and as general- 
ly read as the modern publica- 
tion. The o'.hev aits have indeed 
combiiie<l to adorn the art of print- 
ing, but the fatal effect of all these 
borrowed embeHisbroents, is, to 
make the an itself, lose siabl of -its 
great object, and prim;iry purpr.se, 
the dillusion of knowledge and the 
■wide circulation of truth, 'f/uit cir- 
culation grows more partial and ccn- 
fined, when authors are so drest up 
h)' milliner printers, asto be fascina- 
ted almost as much with theextc^rior 
ornament,as with the i:itrii!bic worth 
-uf their performances. la pursu- 
ance of the idea of clieai ening the 
commodity for the use of the vulgar 
as they are called, 1 request the in- 
sortitn, in your next Magazine, pf 
an extract from Maicuhii Laing's His- 
tory of ticotland, which gives an ac- 
count of ihe origin, iiiitilutions and 
character of ihe indt pendents, a 
CDnsprcumis sect and- dihtingiiished 
partv. W t are to Juci-je Vi htlliei thrt 



religious party be extinct at pregtnt 
in the laity as well as the cle*gy, or 
whether the laity be still uf (heir re- 
ligious persuasion, and tbe clergy, as 
is the tendency of human nature, at- 
tached to an ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, in its various forms of presby- 
teries, associations northern and sou- 
thern, or provincial synods, a church 
government verging every day n»ore 
and more, from causes I mean not at 
'present"to investigate, into the form, 
the nature, the principtes, and th« 
practice of art estabiisUtiient or alli- 
ance of church and states B. 



INDEPENDENTS. 

EACH sect in its turn has explor- 
ed the gospels, in qoest of the" pri- 
mitive form, of the christian church. 
The puritans discovered that bishops 
and presbyters, ovefseers and elders, 
were originally e(|ual, and the terms 
iiiteicbangable, till the first was ap- 
propi'iated to the president of a con- 
gregation or synod, elevated in due 
course of ecclesiastical usurpation, 
above his co-presby»«rs. But as each 
sect beholds its opinions faithfully 
reflected in the mirror of the gospels, 
a bolder class of enthusiasts, more 
i(np<itient of intolerance, had found 
that before the institution of a regu- 
lar presbytery, the congregations 
themselves were independent and e- 
qual. The apostolical churches 
planted in Jerusalem, Corinth and 
Ephf^sus, were regulated by pastors 
freely chosen; instructed occasional- 
ly by lay-prophtts; and united only 
by the ties of charity and a common 
faith. According to this early, evan- 
gelical model, they rejected the i.iw 
deiible character of an established 
and distinct order of priesthood ; 
placed the choice and admission of 
pastors in the congregation at large ; 
indulged the indiscriminate exercise 
of preaching; and permitted an un- 
restrained secession whenever their 
liuu'.bersor their dis:>eui>it>i)s retjuiret) 
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a Beqsairite cimrch ■*. Tfieir defec- 
tion from the establisheci clTOroh, es- 
ca|»ed iRtttthe sevei-e ■vigiiaiice of Eli- 
aabeth's ministers. Buttheir abi»or>- 
MBce of its i'iwi(i fli.sci-pline, was in- 
creased by the snfteriiigs and execii- 
tion «f their cler^v f ; and the most 
opulent fled to Holland, the oiily se- 
cure asylum from the persecution of 
the age. Their infant ehijrch was es- 
tablished there by the toleration of 
tlie magistrates ; but it was abandon- 
ed by Brown, their incotwlant leader, 
and almost dismembered by a fruit- 
ful principle of division and decay. 
It was restored by Robinson, a tem- 
perate and learned divine, who re- 
claimed the sect from the sullen in- 
tolerance contracted under its former 
persecution; renewed its communion 
with the reformed churches; re- 
trenched or appropriated the gift of 
prophecy to a chosen few ; and abo- 
lished ilie nameof Brovvnists : a name 
justly odious from the defection of 
their founder, whom the hopes of ec- 
clesiastical preferment had attracted 
to Enaland. Under the more ho- 
nourable designation of indepen- 
dents, a part of the sect was restored 
to England in the reign of James, 
and continued many years alternata- 
iy to endure the severity of the laws, 
andtoelude the jealous observation 
of the prelates. The remainder of 
the congve^alion was diminished by 
the death of the older members, and 
in danger of being extinguished by 
the intermarriages of their children 
ii I to Dutch families. A select por- 
tion embarked tor America, to perpe- 
tuate therr decfining society in a uis- 

• Robinsoa's Apologia Brownistarum. 

f Coppiog and Thadter were put to 
death va l-SSS, Barrow and Greenwood hi 
159%. What is tipgular and perhaps un-' 
exampled, the two farmer were executed 
for circulating a publication for which 
Brown the author was pardoned, released 
from prison, and afterwards preferred. 
Neal's Hist. Purit. i. 375—89.558. 



taut land. They estaWisliied them-* 
selves At Now Plymouth, the fiist set- 
tlement in the iprovince -of Massa- 
chusetts, to which the puritans vvere 
S(jon driven by persecution, and at- 
tracted by civil and religious free- 
dom. They were visited by the 
younger A'aae, who became a secriit 
pjoselvle, and was elected governor 
of Massachusetts;. but the puritans, af- 
ter his departure, revived the perse- 
cution from . whioh they had tied 
themselves. Uhoile Isiaiul, Counec- 
tiuut, and Hampsliire, .were peopled 
by the fugitives, who preserved in 
their new settlements the spirit of to- 
leration thatiiistinguislied their sect. 
Oil the meeting of the long parlia- 
ment, when their brethren in Lon- 
diiu, aftersub^isling secretly for tv\ en- 
ty years, were revealfd to public 
view, some of their choice preachers 
returned to England with ni:w tiopes 
of success-, and with a fixed luitipa- 
thy to the established churcii*. 

'1 heir progress was rapid, as their 
teivets were equally adapted to 
gratify the most enlightened, an<l the 
most enthusiastic minds. With them 
the visible church was neitiier an ab- 
stract idea, nor an empty name. 
Each congregation was a sepajale 
church ; eacli church was erected on 
a separate ruck, ami the members 
fust engaged by a .solemn covenant, 
with uiiiud hmids, to walk together 
in the paths, a,nd .to observe t lie or- 
dinances of religion hitherto mani- 
fested, or hearafier to be revealed. 
They then proceeded lo appmnt a 
pastor and elders, by a geiif ral .-suf- 
frage, and trie in;ipositioii of tlieirown 
hands. Tohimtheir choice was sul- 
ficientordinalion ; to ihem ajone he 
was pastor; lo other congregations a 
mere layman ; and this lax associa- 
tion ;coiist)tuteiJ a church. of,<livine m- 

• Neal's Hist, of New England. Hist, 
of the Puritans, ii. 47. 128. Hutchisons 
Hist, of Massachusetts, Robertson's Hist. 
uf America 
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stitQtion, independent on other chur- 
ches, except for their advice, or ex- 
cluded merely from their corutnu- 
nion, if ulisiinate iii its errors.— 
Marriage was resigned to the magis- 
trate as a civil contract ; the tithes^ 
restments, ai-d ceremonies of theMo- 
saic law were alike rejected ; and 
their pastor, whose sacerdotal cha- 
racter coinmeticed, and expired with 
his office, subsisted on the voluntary 
contributions of his flock. The ex- 
tent of a congregation was limited 
to the ntimbers that might meet con- 
veniently in the same place. But 
as two or three might assemble to- 
gether, seven were esteemed suffi- 
cient to complete a church; and as 
each nicniber might separate, if dis- 
satisfied with the otheis, the princi- 
pie was not more fertile in divisions, 
than productive of new seminaries 
for this prolific sect. As theirs was a 
voluntary association of saints, a single 
memher might appose the aunnssion 
ot a proselyte, till convinced ot bisre- 
geneiation ; but this contracted re- 
gulation superseded the more into- 
lerant, and fallible use of confes- 
sions and creeds; and when the scrip- 
tures were the indiscriminate stand- 
ard of faith, belief in Christ the 
sole test of orthodoxy, hard indeed 
vv;is the lot of that outcast with 
whom none would associate, and 
whom no congregation wasdispi.sed 
to receive. In the churches of Rome 
and England, the christian commu- 
nity was an hierarchy ascending like 
the sacred gradations in heaven. 
In the presbylerian church, it was a 
Spart.in commonwealth, where ihe 
priests were saints and alone equal, 
the people sinners and alone degene- 
rate. According to the independent 
system, the christian community , 
parcelled out into separate churches, 
united by slender yet comprehensive 
ties, was a federal republic where 
each member held atw active situa- 



tion, and where every speculative te- 
net found a secure retreat*. 

Enthusiasm was congenial to t» 
sect, whose rapturous devotion was 
neither assuaged by the stated ob- 
servance of ceremonies, nor restrain- 
ed by ordinances, confessions, or 
creeds. But the most distinguished 
attribute, and in that age the re- 
proach of their sect, was religious 
toleration. t Without assuming W 
themselves any temporal authority, 
t-hey denied the right of the civil 
magistrate to interpose in the religi- 
ous and speculative opinions of 
mankind. Satisfied with the spiri- 
tual powers of admonition and ex- 
communication, of which the one 
was more freely, and the other more 
sparingly and temperately adminis- 
tered, they were the first christians 
who adopted the principles of tole- 
ration, in adversity, and maintained 
them during the prosperity of their 
sect. " Their mind," says a phikj- 
sophical historian, " set afloat in the 
wide sea of inspiration, could con- 
fine itself within no certain limits ; 
and the same variations in which an 
enthusiast indulged himself, he was 
apt, Ijy a natural train of thinking, 
to permit in othersj;. It is difficult 
to resist a solution so truly ingenious. 
But its authority is impaired by an 
obvious consideration, that amidst 
the revolutions and incessant fluctu- 
ations of religion, no system has 
yet iitpired that extreme zeal, of 

* Neal's Hist, of Puritans, ii. 108. Hist, 
of Ne»r England, 62. 74. 128—71. Bail- 
lie's Dissuasive from the errors of the 
times. 

■^' Toleration is the incessant reproach, 
re-echoed by Baillie, Rutherford, Edvf aids, 
and every vsiiter against the independents. 
The presbylerian, having been once a per- 
secuted, became naturally a persecuting re- 
ligion on its triumph ; a general principle, 
from which the independents form a sin- 
gular and h<n^ourable exception. 
% Hume's Hist. 
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which mild and tolerating sentiments 
are the natural result. A better 
reason is contained in the peculiar 
form of their ecclesiastical institution. 
They had searched their scriptures 
for the earliest model of the primi- 
tive church ; but from the loose tex- 
ture, and imperfect union of inde- 
pendent congregations, persecution 
was impracticable. When expelled 
from one congregation, the otiender 
might obtain easy access to another, 
or establish a separate church of his 
own. The civil authority could 
neithi^r be appropriated, nor lent 
occasionally to their different 
churches; and when the necessity of 
toleration was once acknowleflged, 
its benefits were soon recommended 
by an influx ol' proselytes from every 
persecuted, or afflicted sect. The 
antiuomian, who believed that the 
truly elect, however criminal their 
actions, were incapable of sin; the 
anabaptist, whose inoffensive doc- 
trine, that baptism should be prac- 
tised by immersion on adults suscep- 
tible of a religious vow and a 
rational obligation, was odious from 
the former excesses of his sect on the 
continent; escaped into their church- 
es, and from this indulgent liberty 
which the conscience enjoyed, their 
sudden rise and prosperity may be 
derived. Thei-r numbers were as 
yet inconsiderable ; in London they 
■were not supposed to exceed a thou- 
sand ; but these were mostly persons 
of rank, or eminence, distinguished 
in parliament, in the assembly of di- 
vines, and in the committees for the 
city and associated counties. Con- 
trary to the progress of other sects, 
the independent system was first ad- 
dressed, and apparently recommend- 
ed by its tolerating principles, to the 
higher orders of social life. It was 
in the progressive state of the sect, 
when in danger from the persecu- 
ting spirit of the presbyterians, that 
it iie!iceud«cl to the loAver classes of 



the community, where other secta- 
ries begin their career. There, per- 
haps, it contracted a deeper tinge of 
enthusiasm. In some congregations, 
it imbibed from the aoabaptistsy 
those religious doctrines which are 
most adverse and irreconcilable to 
civil society ; the community of goods 
and the approaching reign of the 
saints on earth. Such excessive fa- 
naticism was peculiar to a few, nor 
were the doctrines of their clergy 
in general, which were strictly calvin- 
istical, different, except in ecclesi- 
astical government, from those of the 
reformed church. Their learning 
was distinguished in the assembly 
of divines; and as their moderation 
is still conspicuous in its debates, is 
difficult to conceive how the same 
men should also exceed the presby- 
terians in the opposite e.ttreme of 
enthusiastic zeal. But the democra- 
tical spirit of its ecclesiastical poli- 
cy was imbibed by its adherents, 
and the republican principles that 
began to predominate in the state, 
were abetted by religion*. 

A sect that disavowed the obliga- 
tion of tithes, rejected a consecrated 
and distinct priesthood, and restored 
mankind to their religious liberties, 
was obnoxious to every established 
church. From the share of its po- 
litical adherents in the destruction of 
monarchy, it was equally odious to 
almost every historian. Its genius 
and institutions have therefore de- 
served a more ample explanation ; 
but the philosopher, whose research- 
es extead beyond the province of 
history, ei\deavours to explore its 
probable effects on society, had it been 
universally adopted and permitted 
to subsist. On this question, two of 
the most illustrious philosophers of 
the age have differed J. From the 



♦ Baillle's Dissuasive. Clarend. v. 115 
f Hume's Hist. iv. 30. Smith'* Wealth •t 
Kations, iii. 198. 
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iaterested diligence and zeal of the 
clergVj to cotwiliate adherHiits by 
*very novelty, and to inspire a mu- 
tual abhorrence in very couvenlicle, 
the one coftclutJes that their subsis- 
tence, instead of depending, as in 
other liberal pr«Fessio»s, on a gra- 
tuitous recotnpence derived from 
their votaries, must be secured by 
public salaries, and a fixed establish- 
ment; that their interests may be 
reconciled with the peace oi' society ; 
their indokme bribcfl, arkl their zeal 
disarmed. From the same princi- 
ples the other maintains, that the ac- 
tive or imerested zeal of religious 
tt^achers, becomes dangerous or trou- 
blesome only then, when the stale 
is attached to one, or divided into 
two or three extensive stcts, and the 
■clergy, acting in concert, are actu- 
ated by mutual subotdination and 
discipline. Were the number in- 
creased ; were society itselt subdi- 
vided into some hundred, or some 
thousand sects, the teachers of each 
little congregation, surrounded by 
adveisaries far inor< numerous and 
powerful than their adherents, *vould 
be comiielled to adopt that ttjotual 
respect, and to cultivate those vir- 
tues of moderation and of candour, 
which are unknown to religions whose 
tenets are countenanced or enforced 
by thd civil magistrate, and revered 
by the multitude ; and whose clergy 
perceive none around them, but an 
obsequious crowd of followers, dis- 
ciples, dependents, and friends. — 
From the mutual concessions necessa- 
ry to be made'by each diminutive 
sect,the greater pari would be redu- 
ced in time to a pure imd rational 
worship,- free from imposture, super- 
stition, or fanaticism, such as the 
wise have ever niished to see esta- 
blished, but pvisitive institutions, still 
subservient to popular deiusion, have 
ever counteracted.. Tlie truth of this 
philosophical doctrine, is coufirmed 
by a general historical obsctvatioii. 



that enthusiasm fg invai-iably the 
prevailing vice of a rising sect, su- 
perstition the disease of an establish- 
ed degenerate church. Where a 
new system respecting oar future 
welfare, has engrossed the under- 
standing, the imagination amA the 
passions expand upon the subject ; 
the three most powerlial principles 
of the hitman frame are stretched 
by mutual reaction to their utBiost ; 
and are productive of that sublime 
and contagious frenzy which mad- 
dens from resislatKe, and for some 
generations may last unuimiriisiied. 
When the novelty ceases, the enthu- 
siasm decSys. It declines into su- 
perstition, where religion is fixed 
and preserved by rites, prohibitions, 
Ceremonies ; sanclimontbus obser. 
vances on which the mind may~fas- 
ten when its fervour has.gbated ; 
or subsides into a placid and- calm 
indilierence, which .constitutes the 
happiesistate of enlightened society*. 
By a singular felicity, the specula- 
tive truths of philosophy have betin 
verified throughout that extensive 
continent, to which tire independents 
originally tied for refuge. From the 
western shores of the Atlantic, to 
the banks of the Ohio, the citizen 

•The ferocious and irresistible enthu- 
siann of the Jews, on their irruption from 
the desert, disappeared before the captivi- 
ty, and has degenerated into a sotdid su- 
perstition, fixed and perpetuated by ex- 
clusive rites, and by the prdhibition 6i 
whatever is . common or indifferent to the 
rest of mankind. The Mahometans emei*- 
ged from the same deserts. Their victori- 
ous fanaticism has also degenerated into 
the superstitious performance of ablutions, 
fasts, and the' stated returns ,and attitudes 
of prayer. The milder zeal of the first 
christians Wjis lost in the ceremonious de- 
votion of a corrupt church. Ih propor- 
tion as the reformers chose to recede from 
its pageantry, their institutions rose to an 
cnthusia-itlc fury, or relapsed into a bigoted 
attachment to the functions, vestments, 
or rank of ihe priesthood, and the ceremo- 
nies, pray«rs, <utd confessions- of- the rituals 
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cbOoses his own altar ; the sect pro- 
vi5"es for its own pastor ; and from 
ii}depen(fent congregations, connect- 
ed by no discipline, nor cherished by 
the partial support of the state, an 
harmonious moderation is the uni- 
tersat result. 

To the Profrhtors cfthc Belfast Magazine, 

ON RICE AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD 
FOR THE POOH. 

AS consideriible ftars have been 
entertained of a scarcity of pro- 
visions this year ; I am induced to 
recommend to benevolent persons 
who have the management of soup 
shops, &c, to prepare rice-meat as 
a palatable and wholesome article of 
fuod for the poor. It is made by 
putting any quantity, saj' one pound 
of rice into four quarts of boiling 
water ; set it on a slow fire to 
stew, until all the water is absorbed. 
When it is cold, it will be solid, and 
may be wanned with a little milk 
and treacle ; or salt and a small slice 
of bacon ; or with onions and a lit- 
tie pepper; or with red or white her- 
rings. Perhaps a considerable saving 
could be made in the preparation of 
this article of food, if it were baked 
ia a baker's oven, after the bread 
had been taken out. In Liverpool 
rice-meat has been distributed to 
the poor with advantage ; in some 
imtnnces the demand for it has been 
so .Kieat, that a person who has 
brought a' sixpenny ticket for the 
pilrcfiase of it, could only obtain one 
quart, or one pennyworth after 
waiting a considerable time. As 
many of the poor live at a conside- 
rable distance from the rice houses, 
it has been proposed to have the rice- 
meat sent round, and measured out 
to them, as the country women sell 
milk. 

In Liverpool there are also two 
soup shops erected ^ one at the aorth, 



and the other at the south end ef tite 
town. In each of the houses ther« 
is a room for the preparati,on of food 
which is cooked by seam; and the 
whole does not require more coals 
than a common parlour Are. Bach 
house can make 400 gallons of soup 
twice a day without inconvenience. 
The poor seldom prize food which 
they get gratuitously ; and giving 
them money frequently does more 
harm than good. Yet as every poor 
family know their own wants bet- 
ter than another can be supposed to 
do, the Strangers' friend society*, 
intend to open a shop in Liverpool, 
where food of every kind will be 
sold for ready money only at a small 
profit ; and it has been recommend- 
ed to those who would, give a poof 
person money at their doors, to give 
them tickets to the soup, rice, coal, or 
other shops, as the tickets could aot 
readily pass at the dram shops. 

Y. 

To tie Pn^rietort »ftke BelfaH MtgaAm 

■r\UniNG a late tour in England, 
■■^ frequently mentioned your 
valuable magazine to such of ray ac- 
quaintance as were likely to prd- 
mote its circulation ; but was suqpri- 
zed to find that many of them had 
never heard of it, and others who 
had, gave as a reason for not taking 
it, the difficulty of procuring it bwu 
ficiently early. To these latter, I 
suggested the post office a^ a likely 
medium for receiving it early, but 
was told that it couW not b^ sent 
thereby ^r«<2s. In the coffee-rooms, 
reading-rooms, and. newsrooms, a 
number of magazines are admitted, 
bat 1 did not perceive yours in one 

• The word stranger as understood }ff 
the strangers' friend society, signifies mj; 
person who i« aot eatitXea to pariib r$ii 



